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Assault on Campus Under 
Investigation 


by Gerry Gray 


A female St. Michael’s student 
and two male guests were 


assaulted Saturday, Feb. 16 at 
approximately 3 a.m., Colches- 
‘ter Police report. The assault 
~ took place between the 100 and. 
200 se nh gota 











ad Bieany said? ‘Noswvich 

University has received a report 

of an incident Friday night at St. 

Michael's College involving 
Norwich University cadets. 

Since Norwich has no inves- 

tigative jurisdiction over the 

- incident, we are co-operating 

with St. Michael's College and 

local police in their investigation. 

Mike Samara, St. Michael's 

College dean of students, 


declined to comment on the spe- 
cifics of the investigation. The 
Colchester Police department is 
withholding the names of the 
people involved. 

“I have formulated the same 
opinions as many people on your 
campus, said Corps Com- 
mander Bob Akam, ‘‘but I have 
to keep reminding myself that 
everyone is entitled to ‘innocent 

-until proven guilty.’ ’ 


Akam said the response on his — 


campus has been “resentfull.” 
He said that there were a dozen 


cadets at St. Michael's that even- - 


ing, but it only took a few of 
them to give all of Norwich Uni- 
versity a bad reputation. 

Eddie Flint was hosting a 
party in Townhouse 217 that 
evening. He said he had to ask 


four Norwich students to leave 


in the early morning hours. 


wibichs isn't fair tice I know a 
lot of good guys from Norwich,” 
Flint said. 

When Ceaeacied at his home 


in Marlboro, MA, Craig Vittum. 


said he came up to St. Michael’s 
“for a couple of minutes.” He 
said he was unaware of any con- 
frontations involving Norwich 
students that evening. The 65”, 
265 pound Junior said he “didn’t 
do anything” during his brief 


visit to the college. 

John Wilson, 86, attended the 
party at Townhouse 217. 

“The big guy was breaking up 
fights that his friend was getting 
into, but then he started getting 
pissed ‘off. He walked through 
the crowd like Moses parting the 
Red Sea, grabbed one of his 
friends and shouted ‘‘let’s go.” 

Wils6n said that the Norwich 
cadets almost got into a fight on 
the way out. He said the large 
one slipped on the ice as he was 
shoved out “and then he got 
really upset.” 

The same cadets were at an 
earlier party in the Townhouse 
100s, Wilson said. He said he 
confronted the largest of them 
when he saw him take a picture 

off the wall and put it under his 
coat. “He also tried to take the 
keg,” Wilson said. 





students from Norwich.” The 
committee sponsored a dance 
Friday, Feb. 15. 

The rule reads that ‘any non- 
St. Michael’s student attending a 
Social Committee event must be 
accompanied by a student with a 
valid St. Michael’s ID.” 

Don Bidwell, '85, said he was 
in the Alliot lobby when some 
Norwich cadets “walked right by 


Social Committee co; 


re- enforcing its attendance pol-. 
icy due to “recent trouble with- 


the St. Michael’s students col- 
lecting money and selling 
tickets.” 

He said he confronted them 
and asked who their sponsors 
were. 

“They said they were guests of 
some students, so I collected a 
few bucks from them and let 
them wander around, figuring 
I'd catch up with their spon- 
sors,’ Bidwell said. 

One of the cadets later got 
into a fight and had to be 
escorted out by a security officer 
and a few members of the rugby 
team, Bidwell said. 

He described the attitude of 
the cadets as “belligerent.” Bid- 
well said it took about a half hour 
to get the cadets out because two 
of them were very big anda third 
was exceptionally large, about 
65" and 250 pounds, Bicve! 





counterparts from Norwich 
University. D'Angelo said he 
spoke with Akam about trying to 
prevent this from happening 
again. He said he found Akam 
“helpful.” 

D'Angelo said he was 
“bothered” and “frustrated” by 
the incidents. He said that part 
of the reason this happened was 
because, “the people were not 
guests of anyone, not part of the 


St. Michael's community.” 

He sensed the campus 
response was, ‘first, concern for 
the victims, and second, anger 
that this could happen.” 

Samara said that several stu- 
dents had asked him about the 
repercussions of this event, and 
some had raised the idea of bar- 
ring Norwich cadets from the 
campus. 

Akam frowned on the pros- 
pect, saying, “it’s easy to single 
out someone as a cadet...Stu- 
dents and bar owners look at it 
as, ‘if I get rid of the cadets then 
my problem is solved.’ ” 

D'Angelo agreed. “This is not 
a college with a gate and guards 
around it, and J don’t want to 
move in that direction,” he said. 

Denny said that if the results 
of the current investigation do 
indicate that cadets have 

brought discredit on the Univer- 
sity, then action will be initiated 


ty Don | through the officeof the com-. 
rite p met be week wih their 


mandant of Cadets. 

The Commandant declined to 
speculate as to what action he 
might take in such an instance. 

Woodin said she felt bad that 
things had progressed to the 
point where she had to enforce 
restrictions on Social Committee 
parties. 

“We've had trouble before 
with friends of students’, she 
added. “They seem not to care as 
much.” 


i 





Madeleine Kunin, Robert E. 
‘White, and Bishop Moses And- 
-_ erson have been chosen as the 
speakers for Commencement 
Weekend by the St. Michael's 
College Trustees. The trustees 
made the announcement at their 
board meeting Feb. 8. 
Kunin, Vermont's first 
woman governor, will give the 
- commencement address at the 
-- 8lst annual graduation exercise 
_ May 12. 
White, former ambassador to 
EI Salvador, will give the major 
address at the senior banquet. 
He is a 1952 graduate of St. 
_ Michael’s and a 25-year career 
_ diplomat. White has been in the 
news continuously since he was 
removed from his position as 




















by the Reagan administration in 
1982. He has been an outspoken 
critic of current U.S. policy in 
Latin America, arguing that it is 
cynical, impractical, and leading 
to disastrous military involve- 
ment. He has, however, spoken 
out against repression and injus- 
tice in Latin America for many 
years prior to his recent noto- 


riety regarding U-S. policy in El 


Salvador. 

~ Most recently, former Ambas- 
sador White served as a member 
of the U.S. delegation accom- 
panying South Korean dissident 
Kim Dae Jung back to his home- 
land after two years of self- 
imposed exile. White and the 
other American delegates 
became involved in controversy 
over alleged ~*...Ks against Kim 


and the U.S. delegation at the 
airport in South Korea. 

Bishop Moses Anderson, 
S.S.E., was named auxiliary 
bishop of Detroit in 1982 by 
Pope John Paul II, making him 
one of only seven black bishops 
in the United States. A 1954 
magna cum laude graduate of St. 
Michael’s College, Bishop And- 
erson is a member of the Society 
of St. Edmund, the order of pri- 
ests and brothers which founded 
and still sponsors St. Michael's. 

A former theology professor 
and administrator at St. 
Michael’s College, Bishop And- 
erson also has a record of active 
participation in the civil rights 
movement in North Carolina 
and Alabama. 

Choosing a commencement 


lineup is a year-long process. 
Senior Class President Sue 
Kijanka said the selecting began 
last January when the class of 85 
was polled. for speaker sugges- 
tions. Faculty and staff were also 
surveyed. 

From there an ad-hoc com- 
mittee narrowed the filed down 
to between eight and ten candi- 
dates. The committee consisted 
of Ron Provost, dean of academ- 
ics, Nick Cleary, assistant dean 
of academics, Judith Hillman, 
chairperson of the education 
department, Jim Kraus, director 
of development, and students 
Kijanka and Brona Maloney. 
The nominees were then sent to 
the Honors and Commence- 
ment Speakers Committee of 
the Board of Trustees. The board 





- Commencement speakers chosen 


met Feb. 7-10. 

Kijanka said the committee 
got a late start but ended up with 
“a really nice lineup.” She 
believes Kunin to be the first 
woman to give the commence- 
ment address at St. Michael's. 
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Budget a threat to student aid 


above $25,000 would be denied 


handicapped education, bilingual 


Grant, NDSL, and Work-Study 
programs,” Martin contends. 


ment spokesman Duncan 6 ee 
Holman. Pell Grants, National Direct learning programs, and voca- Roughly one million more , 
(CPS) — As many as 2.5 mil- Under Reagan's plan, the Student Loans (NDSLs), or Col- tional and adult education will be displaced by the $32,500 
lion college students could lose _ entire education budget would lege Work-Study funds. programs. cap on GSLs, and another 


their financial aid funding next 
year if the education budget 
President Reagan sent to Con- 
gress February 4th passes, 
education proponents warn. 

The budget proposals incor- 
porate many of the worst fears 
expressed by educators since the 
November election. 

And while education groups 
last year succeeded in pressuring 
Congress to overrule most of the 
president’s education cuts, offi- 
cials worry they may not be as 
lucky this time. 

Reagan wants to cut next 
year’s student aid budget by $2.3 
million, a 27 percent decrease 
from the $9 billion appropriated 
for the current funding year, 
according to Education Depart- 


S.A. updated on campus consolidation game plan 


by MaryJoan Picone 


John Gutman, vice president 
for operations, spoke at the Feb. 
19 Student Association meeting 
about the new building. Ground- 


be slashed by nearly $3 billion — 
from $18.4 billion to $15.5 bil- 
lion — for the upcoming fiscal 


year. 
“But (the current $18.4 billion 


budget) includes a $750 million - 


appropriation for payment of 
prior Pell Grants and Guaran- 
teed Student Loans (GSLs) 
debts, so we're really only talk- 
ing about a little over a $2 billion 
cut,” Helmrich says. 

Student aid will suffer most of 
the decrease. 

Under Reagan's proposal: 

+ Students with family 
incomes over $32,500 will be cut 
from the GSL program, begin- 
ning with the 1986-87 school 
year. 

+ Those with family incomes 


breaking will begin in late May of 
1985 after commencement and 
the project should be finished by 
September 1986. Gutman said 
they are trying to keep the total 
cost down to $6.5 million. 


The Student 
Resource Center is 
accepting applica~ 
tions for two stu— 
dent positions: 


Director of Big Brother/Big 
Sister Program and Director 
of Volunteer Services 


A letter of intent is due by 
March 20 at the SRC 


arn your Credits 
abroad. 


e England Join the thousands of students who 
e israel have earned college credits studying 
abroad in CCIS programs 
@\|reland 
e Germany Affordable, quality programs with & This issue marks 
e Spain financial aid available . * the last edition of 


e Italy 
e Denmark be 





FALL SEMESTER IN DUBLIN = 





_ the 1984-85 staff. 


+ The State Student Incentive 


Needless to say, Reagan's 


‘We see (the proposals) asa VERY MAJOR ASSAULT 


on education and student aid...” 


Grant and Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant pro- 
grams will be eliminated. 

+ Assistance programs for 
international education, foreign 
language study, and the Fund for 
the Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education will be cut 
drastically or eliminated. 

+ Funding will be frozen for 
remedial education, block grants, 


Study models on how the cam- 
pus will look have been done. 
Now it's like there are “many 


buildings that look like bumps on 


a flat. plane,’ Gutman said. Three 
architects said it should not be 
designed like that any more. 
Buildings should define space, as 


in the 100 series of Townhouses. - 


As far as the new building is 
concerned, there will be a court- 
yard orientated toward the 
south; protected by walls on both 


the north and west’ sides, The 
‘ decisions on how the indoor 


space is to be utilized are “still in 
flux,” Gutman said. There will be 
77 faculty offices. Jemery will get 
air conditioning, a new ventila- 
tion and heating system, new 
Staircases, and a_ sprinkler 
system. 

Dan Wobby, ’85, chairman of 
the General Services and Wel- 
fare Committee, proposed two 
motions that passed after discus- 


To our writers, 





proposals are drawing harsh crit- 
icism from education groups. 
“We see (the proposals) as a 
very major assault on education 
and student aid,” says Dallas 
Martin, executive director of the 
National Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators. 
“More than one million stu- 
dents will be made ineligible by 


“the $25,000 ceiling on the Pell 


sion. His committee amended 
the by-laws in Article II, section 
6, page 4, concerning the Gen- 
eral Assembly AthleticCommit- 
tee. Wobby said the committee 
“felt it was outdated” and 
changed it to the following- 

1) Committee shall be 
responsible for coordinating 
with the intramural director all 
intramural events for the stu- 
dent body. 2) Committee shall 


represent the General Assembly 
on the Athletic Advisory Board-- 
3) Committee shall notify the. 
G.A. of all intramural and var-— 


sity events. Each house athletic 
chairperson whose attendance is 
required at committee meetings 
shall be responsible for inform- 
ing interested parties at the 
respective houses. 4) Co- 
Chairpersons shall be male and 
female. ‘ 

The second amendment to the 
by-laws was in Article VII, sec- 


-It will look into more hours 


300,000 will be affected by the 
cuts in state grant programs,” he 
predicts. 

Congress must still review and 
approve Reagan's proposals, or 
pass its own version of the educa- 
tion budget. 

Martin frets he and his col- 
leagues face a hard battle to beat 
back the proposed cuts. 

“We're in a totally different 
environment this year,’ he 
explains. “Last year was an elec- 
tion year and no one wanted to 
do anything too unpopular.” 

This year, he says, “because of 


the tremendous pressure to con- ~ 


trol the deficit, we should not 
assume that Congress will auto- 
matically step in and reduce the 
cuts.” 


tion 2C concerning Presidential ~ 
Appointments. It reads: Presi- 
dential Appointments are 
required to report to the S.A.’ 
after their respective meetings a 
minimum of once a semester. 
Both amendments take bopcany 
immediately. 

In relation to Presiden 


Appointments, S.A. Presideniad Me 


Vinnie D'Angelo gave the floor 
over to the appointed Library — 


Committee that is working on ie 


several objectives this semes 


the library to be open, more 
updated annual reports and — 


microfiche. It will also look into 
the problem of the lack of visible 


periodicals, and propose 
sectioned-off rooms for studying 


and to reduce overcrowding. The __ 


committee is also looking into 
the possibility of moving some 
computers out of the Library. . 
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Japanese culture 
highlighted 


by Enrique Corredera 


Nearly 1,000 people from 
around the stateattended “Mat- 
suri 1985,” the Japanese cultural 
festival held at St. Michael's 
Ross Sports Center Sunday, Feb. 
i 

The festival proved to be suc- 
cessful, drawing curious children 
and adults, some from as far as 
Montpelier, Rutland, and 
Montreal. 

Nearly 1,600 people, how- 
ever, missed the opportunity to 
learn a little about the ancient 
Japanese culture. Some of St. 
Michael's faculty members were 
present at the event, but under- 
graduate students represented a 
very small minority. 

Japanese members of the 
International Student Program 
prepared the food out of their 
own recipies and budget. Ten- 
‘pura, chirashi-zushi, teriyaki, 
butajiru, and somen salad were 
among the typical Japanese 
dinners that could be sampled in 
the lobby. The charge was $1 per 
plate for most dinners, to cover 
the students’ cost. 

Japanese crafts were for sale 
inside the gym on a table line 
surrounding a center stage. 
Handmade book markers, 
Stamps, and paper balloons 
could be purchased at moderate 
Prices. ; 

A variety of on-going presen- 
tations were displayed around 
the center stage, including ori- 
gami, the ancient art of Paper 


ba folding. — 


~ Masaki Oda and Naoko Ozeki 
‘ Pradestinced the sophisticated 
Japanese tea ceremony. Not too 
far from them, a group of float- 
ing flower arrangements were 
created by Seiko Atsuki and 





Yoshiko Wakui. 

Many of the spectators were 
thrilled to see their names writ- 
ten in Japanes characters, and 
some tried to do it themselves. 

Activities at the center stage 
began with Koto music per- 
formed by Pat Burch. Koto is a 
strange looking Japanese cord 
instrument that produces high 
sounds. Burch said it took her a 
few years to learn how to use the 
instrument. 

“The Mirror,” a play espe- 
cially written for the festival, 
was performed by the Cucumber 
Puppet Theater on the center 


stage. Calligraphy and abacus, 
and demonstrations were pres- 
ented on center stage as well. 
Matsuri was sponsored by the 
St. Michael’s Center for Interna- 
tional Programs and Language- 
/Culture Studies and the Japan 
Society of Vermont. The festival 
was presented as part of the fes- 
tivities to celebrate the 30th 


anniversary of the International 
Student Program. 


Alice Thayer, associate "pro: 
fessor and festival coordinator, 
said this is the 10th Japanese 
presentation to take place at the 


college. Thayer said prepara-. 
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tions tor the event began one 
year-ago with a reservation to 
use the sports center. She said 
six meetings were held tor event 
preparations beginning last 
December. 

Thayer said about 75 people 
were involved in the presenta- 
tion and about 95 percent of 
them were members of the ISP. 

Allan Andrews, vice president 
for the Japan Society of Ver- 
mont, said this was the second 
Matsuri presentation. The first 
one was last year at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Andrews said. 
He said the society, which was 
formed to familiarize Vermon- 
ters with Japanese economy and 


culture, plans to have a similar 
festival every year. 

People who attended the fes- 
tival were enthusiastic. “It’s just 
great,’ Keith Kertland of So. 
Burlington said. “I think it is a 
good exposure for children to a 
different culture.” 

Carlos Velez, '85, one of the 
few St. Michael’s undergradu- 
ates at the event, said “I came 
because I wanted to know what it 
was like.” 

. “I think other students should 

have come, because they could 
learn so much from other cul- 
tures,’ Velez said. 





Volunteers get involved in 
admissions process 


by Enrique Corredera 


Student participation in the 
_ admission process has been for- 
malized with the creation of the 
Student Admissions Association 
this year, Frank Normandin, 
admissions counselor, said. 

The association has been 
designed to “increase student 
awareness and participation in 
the admissions process,’ Nor- 
mandin said. 

The Admissions Office has 
received help in the past from 
students who volunteer their 
services, but this year students 
have formalized their participa- 
tion in the form of an 
association. 

Normandin said the plans to 
speak before the Student Associ- 
ation to gain recognition for the 
S.A.A. as a formal group. 

The S.A.A. has 85 members, 
but that figure includes students 
who have volunteered their ser- 
vices only once. Normandin said 
about 45 are active members on 
a regular basis. 

Activities for S.A.A. members 
are challenging, and entail a 
great deal of responsibility on 


Loi 


their part. Normandin 
explained that being a tour guide 


carries a lot of responsibility, : 


because in the eyes of an out- 
sider, the guide is a true repres- 
entation of St. Michael's. He said 
the prospective student's deci- 
sion can be substantially influ- 
enced by the impression he or 
she gets from the guide. 

‘Jeanne Willett,’87,S.A.A. stu- 
dent coordinator, said working 
for the association is a good 
Opportunity to meet people. 
Willett said being a student 
coordinator has provided her 
with the opportunity to develop 
leadership skills. 

Student members are also 
involved in activities liké the 
Day Visit Program, where a 
prospective student-spends the 
day with a St. Michael's student, 
attending classes and visiting 
campus buildings. 

Student hosts provide pros- 
pective students with the oppor- 
tunity to stay at the college 

‘overnight. S.A.A. volunteers 
also collaborate with the Home 
High School Visits, The Student 


Phonathon, The Fall Open 
House, and The Major Decisions 
Workshop. 


Normandin said on a busy 
week as many as 80 tours are 
given to prospective students. 
An average of 1,350 tours are 
given per year, he said. 

He said the fact that students 
volunteer their services gives a 
lot of credibility to their work. 


Most students get involved in 
the program to help other stu- 
dents, he said. 

Normiandin said this is a great 
opportunity for students to gain 
or sharpen their communication 
skills. 





Without 
Advertising, 


Who Will Know: 


FALL ’85 INTERNSHIPS 


Begin now to explore Internship possibilities 


Accounting 

Auditing 

Business Administration 
Communications 


Deadline for applications - March 22 


in the following areas: 


Data processing 
Criminal Justice 
Marketing 

Public Realtions 
Regional Planning 
Data Processing 


For more information, contact Art Spengler, Student Resource Center, ext. 2370. 
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Campus Assault campus and its inhabitants. 






Viewpoints 


Norwich case: sad response 


On the weekend of February 16, St. Michael’s was visited by a group of students from 
Norwich University in Norwich, VT. These students came to St. Michael's to have a good 
time and to enjoy the company of other students at another Vermont college. All was well 
and good. 

However, a number of those Norwich students forgot themselves while at St. 
Michael's. They got too drunk. They were ejected from the Social Committee's “Urban 
Blight” dance, asked to leave Ryan Hall after causing trouble, and tossed out of a number 
of townhouse parties. 

Then, for whatever reason, they turned upon a St. Michael’s woman student, her 


“brother and another guest and assaulted them. 


- There are two significant points to be brought out in light of this incident. 

First, the conduct of the Norwich students, and the response of their school. For 
whatever reason, if they committed a criminal act, it will be up to a jury to convict, and a 
judge to decide punishment for the offenders. 

The response of the Norwich administration, however, is the more serious crime. 
When contacted, both the Corps Commander and the administration said that they could 
not and would not influence the conduct of their students when off the Norwich campus. 
Certainly, no college or university can control a student when that student leaves campus, 
but with the frequency of this type of action by students from Norwich, both at St. 
Michael’s, UVM, and in the Burlington area, one does begin to wonder what, if any, 
warped values are being taught at the University. 

Secondly, the response of the St. Michael's community to the incident deserves a little 
consideration. These Norwich students were on campus, causing all kinds of trouble for 
the better part of that Saturday night. They were publically thrown out of an open dance, a 
dorm, house parties, etc. Nobody called the St. Michael's Security officers, until, of course, 
three people lay on the ground. Even then, the victims had to go to a house and call for 
help themselves. Nobody even reported the incidents to the RAs or RD on duty. That's 
scary. 

A group of thugs ranged all over campus, and nobody cared. A group of women even 
vouched for them when they were confronted by Security. : 

There is something wrong with a student body that cares so little for its own members 
that an incident like what happened that Saturday night occurs. 

Don Sutton, Head of Safety and Security, has for years been pleading for students to 
have a part in their own security. This might be the proper time for students to start 
listening to him. 





The administration is apparently living up to the motto: “Millions for bricks and 
pennies for books.” Thus, as the quality of education here wanes, Jemery will get air 
conditioned. As plans to spend approximately $6.5 million on the new building go into 
effect the academic departments are getting a zero percent increase in their budgets. 

So now art, psychology, and journalism majors will not have to cruise over to north 
campus for classes. Instead, they will walk into pretty buildings with little or no decent 
equipment in them. 

For example, journalism students will waltz into graphics lab. It will shine. It will be 
designed in the most up-to-date fashion. It will have no graphic light tables. It will contain 
no exacto knives. There will be no United Press wire in the building. Technologically, the 
department will be rather obsolete. 

The administration is tempting students with fancy pictures of an expensive architect's 
dream while offering nothing to improve education. In fact, students are losing out. 

Money going into the building could be better spent on up-dating equipment and 
increasing the buying power of the library and academic departments. 

With the foundation of the new building will rest all the misplaced priorities of an 
administration that does not realize the academically superior reputation of this college is 


deteriorating. Ad administration that will risk its future to make the campus prettier. May 


they realize that beauty is in the eyes of the beholder. 
DIW 
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the suiety and welfare of this 


Frankly, I was not at all sur- 
prised to hear that the alleged 


AJT 


Money for bricks, not books | 


With its new buildings, south campus may be comparable with the Lincoln Center in © 
design, but it certainly won’t construct better educations for future St. Michael’s students. a 


now realize both the impracti- 
cality of this (due to the size of — 
our security force) and the 
unfairness of such an action 
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(because many of the Norwich __ 
students are relatives or friends 
of St. Michael’s students, and 
have no intention of causing 
trouble). However, there is 
something thatcanbedone that 
would effectively help to deter 
any future incidents of this 
: con't on pg. 5 


To the editor: assault was perpetrated by Nor- 

On Friday, Feb. 15, a female wich students, because of their 
St. Michael’s student was _ long established past behavior 
allegedly assaulted by several when on campus. The brutality 
Norwich University students.In involved, however, was indeed 
light of this shocking incident,I surprising. Although my imme- 
feel prompted to suggest a few. diate reaction was to demand 
simple measures that can be that Norwich students be barred 
taken by all of us to help secure from this campus indefinitely, I 










Qualifications vary with each posi- 
tion. Interested persons should see 
Tricia Nee, Managing Editor, DE- 
FENDER office, Alliot 210, ex. 2421. 
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Op-Ed 





In search of... 


by Mary Howley 


A few weeks ago, I saw a 
videctaped special called “In 
search of Excellence.” It profiled 
a sample of “successful” busi- 
nesses and it appeared to illus- 
trate the need to be concerned 
about customers and employees 
in order to succeed. Then the 
program ended with a reminder 
that the aim of business is to 
make a profit, not to make peo- 
ple happy. I was one of the only 
nonbusiness majors in the class 
and therefore was unfamiliar 
with this blatantly profit- 
oriented mentality. I was sur-: 
prised that no one else in the 
audience seemed phased by what 
I viewed an appalling revelation. 

Since that class, I have been 
pondering a few questions such 
as: What is excellence? Is it 
profit? Why so? Because it 
makes us happy? But I thought 
happiness wasn't the aim of the 
corporate game or its ultimate 
goal, right? Or perhaps happi- 
ness is a given, therefore we 
don’t really have to name it asa 
goal or strive for it, or do we? 
Lastly, what are we, right here at 
St. Michael's College, in search 
of?... 


Ft. Lauderdale? ef 


“Blow-off’ classes for next 
semester? 
A 40 GPA? 

_ A “clue” about the future? 


pee + A “real job?” 


A home-cooked meal? 

The “ultimate buzz?” 

A cure for hangovers? © 

A “real date?” 

A male or female companion? 

A body like Christie Brinkley 
or Richard Gere? 

Some “serious cash?” 

A new car (or just a car)? 


Then there are the more lofty 


ideals like: 
World Peace 
Nuclear disarmament 
_ equality among humankind 
Transcendence beyond the 
confines of society 
Spiritual fulfillment 
A sense of your true identity 
Answers to life’s questions (or 
for the more philosophical 
——more questions) 

Many of these ideas sound 
amusing when labeled “goals in 
life.” They appear either trite or 
deep and ambiguous, as well as 
unrealistic at this point in our 
lives. Thus we tend to excuse 
trying to answer the complex 
question “what do we really 
want?” We are busy struggling 
to make it to our next class, plan- 
ning for May or September, or 
for 10 years from now. Most of 
us are preoccupied with all three 
of these dilemmas simultane- 
ously. In light of this, it may not 
be surprising that happiness 


doesn’t enter the picture. Who 


has time to think about happi- 
ness? You wake up on a snowy 
Monday morning, after working 
late Sunday night, and bring the. 
clunker to a gas station where 
you discover it is leaking gas 
from the carburetor, oil from the 
valve covers, and anti-freeze 


from the radiator. Meanwhile, 


you have $20 in your savings 
account (which is supposed to go 
toward tuition and groceries) 
and you arelatefor your 9:35. You 
must now go to class, then to 
work-study, write a paper, study 
for an exam and squeeze in time 
to eat and exercise. This is not a 
happy day. At that point a 
$30,000 a year job, a new car, and 
a quiet home in suburban Cali- 
fornia sounds like paradise (so 
might an afternoon underneath 
your electric blanket!). 


Unfortunately, the answer to 
this kind of day is too often a trip 
down toKell’s or Finnigan’s. It is 
not unfortunate because we are 
hopeless, unenlightened slobs 
that haven't learned how to deal 
with our problems yet, and must 
search for answers ina pitcher of 
Budweiser. But because we are 
led to believe we should be able 
to control ourselves and to a 
great extent our destinies. We 
are pressured to look for 
answers. We are not told it is 
okay to have days when we can- 
not deal with life and its seem- 
ingly frustrations. While we are 
not encouraged to seek happi- 
ness, we are not allowed to be 
unhappy. If something we can- 
not control confronts us, we 
must not let our feelings of res- 
tlessness, uncertainty, and inse- 
curity surface and threaten our 
naturally “happy” existence. 
These feelings separate us from 
everyone else, right? So where 
can we go to socialize with 
happy people that will ease the 
pressures of our imperfect 
existence? 

Obviously, I do not have 
answers to these questions. 
Many of you have probably seen 
me in Kell’s and Finnigan's on 
several occasions, appearing 
quite “happy.” However, I real- 
ize I am restless, uncertain, inse- 
cure and unsure of what I am 
really in search of at this point in 
my life. But one thing I am sure 
of is that I want to be happy. 
Unlike the modern corporate 
ethic, profit-making for me is a 
fringe benefit of working to 
make myself and those I care 
about happy, not anend in itself. 
I don’t expect this to be eve- 
ryone’s goal, but I hope we can at 
least consider our own defini- 
tions of excellence. 
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nature. What is involved is really 
quite simple, and it is something 
that I hope would happen on 
campus anyway. 

Iappeal toallof you toreport 
to Security any incidents that you 
either see or hear about that 
involve suspect and/or repre- 


_ hensible behavior, especially if it 


involves Norwich University 
students. As well, because of St. 
Michael’s guest policy which 
requires visitors to be “spon- 
sored” by aSt. Michael's student, 
I would strongly recommend 
reporting the mere pressence of 
unaccompanied Norwich stu- 


' dents that you see on campus. 


In short, it is my hope that 
with the real threat of personal 
injury hanging over our heads, 
we will finally take some respon- 
sibility for the safety of this cam- 
pus and our fellow students. It is 
always deeply disturbing, and 
indeed tragic, when something 
like this happens, but perhaps 
the greater tragedy is that it pos- 
sibly could have been prevented. 
Even if this particular incident 
was unavoidable given the cir- 
cumstances, if all of us show a 
little responsibility, then the 


ie Norwich will soon 
= ee a 


realize that St. Michael's won't 


be their playground anymore. 
Michael F. Carrese 


Rebuttal 


Dear Editor: 

This letter is in regards to 
Don Malliard’s letter to the edi- 
tor in last week’s edition. 


Dear Don, x 

Credit is duly given where 
credit is due. I do not doubt that 
you and the rest of the basketball 
team work hard both in and out 
of the season. I am writing in 
regards to who is paying for the 
team. I think you have to realize 
why some people are bothered 
by the fact that some of their 
tuition goes to the athletic 
department, especially the bas- 
ketball team. I won't get into 
specifics because I don’t know all 
the facts. But you did not avoid 
the fact that somebody pays for 
the team. 

My argument is that the bas- 
ketball team is not the only 


.group of guys working to be 


here. There are many of us who 
work just as hard, if not harder 


to be here. Some students are 
forced to work up to: sixty-five 
hours a week during the 
summer. Now that’s grueling! 
Personally, I would rather be 
lifting, running, or shooting 
baskets. And because some of us 
are concerned with getting an 


education, we can’t lay off the — 


fact that we're not only paying 
for our own tuition..Some of us 
just can’t afford St. Michael's, 
but that doesn’t make us any less 
deserving to be here than you or 
anybody else. When you find it 
hard to pay for one semester, 
never mind four years, you do 
begin to wonder where your 
money is going. Be a little more 
tolerant, Don.And don’t knock it 
unless you're paying for it! 
Michael Colman 


OP Man Saga 


To the editor: 

Like many students on cam- 
pus, I work for Saga Food Servi- 
ces. Also, like many others, | 
need that bi-weekly check to sur- 
vive. But when OL’ Man Saga 
started toying with my purse 
strings, I realized that I had been 
too long in a state of monetarily- 
induced complacency and con- 
servatism. Sure, I sympathized 
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Piece of Mind 


Lou DiMasi 
Student Resource Center 
aa Career Development Coordinator 
It's time to start the ball rolling and start thinking about 
tomorrow!! As you get settled into your townhouse, it’s 
important to start making decisions on what's to come. 
Time often moves faster as we get older, wiser. YOU'RE 
UP NEXT. Finding a job doesn’t just happen. You have to 
make it happen. We have a working formula in the Student 
Resource Center. USE US 
What Employers Look For 


This year's graduates will have an easier time landing 
jobs than did the class of 1984, according to three major 
annual reports on college employment. Despite employers’ 
plans to increase the number of college hires, job hunters 
should be aware that there is still plenty of competition for 
the good jobs. Students who majored in non-technical areas 
will discover that landing a job in their to-choice field is a 
challenge. 

What can make a difference in how quickly you receive a 
good job offer, however, is demonstrating that you have 
what employers are looking for. Here are the seven quali- 
ties that college placement directors, company recruiters 
and executive search consultants say are most important: 
Decent grades. With so many college graduates in the job 
market, a degree alone no longer carries the weight it once 
did. For many employers, a high grade point average, par- 
ticularly in your major area of study, is the way to distin- 
guish yourself as a candidate today. 

Communication and interpersonal skills. The ability to 
communicate effecitvely with others and get along with a 
variety of different types of personalities are two of the 
most desirable qualities in job candidates, according to 
recruiters and employers. 

Enthusiasm. Your interest in a company and a particular 
job can be a deciding factor in your getting hired. It’s not 
enough just to have the right qualifications; an employer 
needs to know that you are willing to give 100 percent to 
your job. 

Leadership. Even when they interview job candidates for 
entry-level positions, most employers look for evidence of 
leadership qualities. That’s because successful companies 
need self-starters who are not afraid to take responsibility 
for doing the best job possible. 

Problem-solving ability. There will be plenty of occasions 
on a first job when you are faced with a situation where you 
are not quite sure what to do next. If you can analyze what 
the problem is, focus on what you need to know to resolve it 
and figure out where to get that information, you have a 
problem-solving mentality. ae 

Maturity. An illusive quality that employers almost always 
mention in connection with first-job hires, maturity essen- 
tially means knowing how tohandle yourself in a business 
situation. Employers do not want to hire recent college 
graduates who do not know how to behave in front of 
clients, co-workers and bosses. Misplaced humorous 
remarks, giggling at inappropriate moments or being 
indiscreet about company information are telltale signs of 
immaturity. 

To a large extent, interviewers will make an assessment 

as to how mature they believe you are by the way you 
conduct yourself during the job interview. 
The bottom line. Depending on the field in which you are 
applying for a job and the style of the company itself, 
different combinations of the above qualities will be more 
or less important. In the final analysis, your ability to come 
up with examples of those traits that matter most to a 
particular interviewer is what counts. : 


adapted from an article by Bob Weinstein 





with the other checkers who had 
lost their jobs. But I really didn’t 
think about it too much. Until 
today. 

Saga complains that it can't 
meet its budget. So countless 
checkers lose the only thing that 
they've worked so long to attain 
— their jobs. Last week's editor- 
ial as wellasa recent letter to the 
editor have already discussed tl:e 
details, so I don’t have to say 
much more. Saga conveyed 
through its S.A. rep that they felt 
their handling of the situation 
was ‘‘unfortunate”’ and 
“untimely.” I'm certain - that 
made many people feel a lot 
better. 

That whole episode was 
endemic toa still-festering situa- 
tion. Saga has illustrated, quite 
well in fact, that it wants to stay 
on budget. They're in this busi- 
ness for a profit, as most, busi- 
nesses are today. Yet while they 


pay attention to things like 
profit, efficiency and productiv- 
ity, they don’t even acknowledge 
the other side of the coin. Their 
most valuable asset and the glue 
that keeps the whole package 
together are their employees. 
After a lengthy period of obser- 
vation, I have come to the con- 
clusion that a few key 
management personnel at Saga 
need to take a refresher couse in 
Principles of Management with 
Sally Weary. 

To help you unenlightened 
Saga managers out, an effective 
manager is one who inspires 
his/her employees to high pro- 
ductivity through encourage- 
ment and support tempered by 
their superior position (read 
here ability to hire, punish and 
fire). An employee shouldn't 
have to work in fear of reprisals 
such as demotion or being fired. 
There is little cohesiveness 
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Job outlook bright for liberal arts majors 


(CPS) — When Iowa State 
University senior Jeannette 
Fielder recently walked into a 
job interview with some conser- 
vative bankers, she figured she 
didn’t have a chance. She was, 
after all, an English major. 

“I said ‘Do you realize that I 
haven't had any finance classes?’ 
And they said ‘No problem. 
We'll train you, " Fielder recalls. 
“They all said they wished they 
had been a liberal arts student.” 


“They felt their perspective 
was so narrow. I was tickled.” 
Fielder, who will go to work 
for the bank after graduation 
this spring, was, in fact, inter- 
viewed by about 10 corporations. 
Though her case may not be 
typical, college placement offi- 
cials across the country report 
that the number of firms looking 
to hire liberal arts grads is up 
substantially over last year. 
“Even major corporations are 


now giving an increasingly sin- 
cere look at liberal arts gradu- 
ates, reports Victor Lindquist, 
who directs Northwestern Uni- 
versity s career placement center 


and is the author of an annual 


report tracking 
nationwide. 
Lindquist says the increasing 
interest in liberal arts graduates 
is part of a trend that began in 
abour 1980. 
Liberal arts grads 


job offers 


“tend to 


have marketable communication 
skills, both written and oral, ana- 
lytical tools, -and tend to be more 
trainable,” he explains. 

Small businesses are also hir- 
ing more this year, and are more 
receptive to liberal arts grads 
than to grads with technicai or 
specialized degrees, who may 
demand higher salaries. 

“It’s hard for a liberal arts 
graduate to convince a major cor- 
poration that he or she has valua- 


ble skills,” Judith Kayser of the 
College Placement Council says. 

“But with a mom and pop 
operation, it’s easier to get the 
time to sell yourself.” 

If the trend in favor of liberal 
arts grads is reaching new highs, 
it could mean the end of what 


some administrators have 
dubbed the “taxi-driver syn- 
drome:” the spectre of bright, 


overqualified humanities gradu- 
con't on pg. 7 
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between workers and their 
superiors at Saga. There is no 
sense of a shared goal. No team- 
work — everyone is there to 
earn their checks and that’s all. 
No one questions the system, 
people are either scared of losing 
the paycheck, or like I was, they 
are apathetic. Managers are 
withdrawn, remote and unap- 
proachable. Employees work 
within an atmosphere which 
conveys that they are being 
policed by their superiors. 

This coercive and authoritar- 
ian stance certainly fails to 
inspire loyalty. But then again — 
why should it? The prima donna 
attitude prevelant at Saga dem- 
onstrates, “There are a lot more- 
college students like you -out 
there. Cross Saga and there will 
be no more coming up through 
the ranks to take your job.” 

Management breakdowns in 

~ communication have resulted in 
' students to be wrongfully fired 
and then re-hired at the loss on 
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the students’ part of the pre- 
viously held, better position. In 
this vein, in a legitimate busi- 
ness, there is required by law to 
be an equitable warning system 
in regard to infractions of poli- 
cies and procedures before an 
employee can be terminated. I 
have not seen one to date at 
Saga. An employee is not noti- 
fied in advance that his/her 
behavior is destructive, it is left 
for the employee to “assume” 
that when he/she is doing is 
wrong. This continues to pro- 
mote the distrustful and narrow 
perception that management 
has of its workers. There's no 
Saga handbook in evidence to 
employees that states Saga’s 
position on policies and proce- 


dures. Situations involving 
infractions are handled 
arbitrarily. 


Workers have been repri- 
manded about errant behavior 
en masse before a full dining 
room, something which is nor- 


mally reserved for the confiden-. 


tiality of “The Office.” 


Students have not been 
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Buy one Deli size Bar-BQ Beef Sub and get one 
FREE. Value $2.50 or Use coupon to get 50¢ off 
any size sub. Offer good until end of March. 
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Sun-Tues. 10-12pm 
Wed.- Thurs. 10-lam 


Fri., Sat. 


159 PEARL STREET 
ESSEX JUNCTION 
879-1224 


10-2am 


248 N. MAIN STREET 
BARRE 
476-8441 





informed of up-coming changes, 
they are not asked for their input 
regarding anything that Saga 
does or intends to do. There is no 
atmosphere that tells workers, 
“Yes, I may be your boss, but if 
something is really bothering 
you in here I want to be aware of 
it. 

When an employee has a leg- 
itimate pause in work and there 
is none to be found elsewhere, 
that’ employee should not be 
made to feel like he/she has to 
hide from the eagle eye of pro- 
wling supervisors. How many 
times can a person wipe down 
the salad bar without looking 
ridiculous? 

Enough is Spouath Saga needs 
to redefine its use of power over 
its student workers. It needs to 
be aware that college students 
are legitimate employees 
regardless of their ages, and 
should be treated with courtesy 
and civility. Managerial whims 


and thoughtlessness are inexcu-— 


sable practices to run a business 
by. Sally Weary, make space in 


your roster next year. 


Suzanne A. Donnelly 


like to be one of the first. 

Let's start with my car: well, 
it’s not a car, actually, but a 
motorcycle, purchased last 
spring for the grand sum of 
$285. There is a hole in one of 
the pistons, Mr. Bennett, but 
you re welcome to it — of course, 
you ll have to find a way to get 
me from Vergennes to 
Winooski and back five days a 
week as I work at the summer 
job which helps me to pay my 
tuition so that I don't have to 
borrow as much money from 
that student loan program that 
you want to cut. 

Secondly, let’s get on to my 
stereo: you can take that as well. 
I've tried to “divest” it myself, 
but strangely enough, no one 
wants to buy a seven-year-old 
J.C. Penney component system 
with one small speaker and a 
tape deck that doesn’t work. 

And thirdly, the “three-week 


beach vacation’; do visits to the _ 
state parks count?” I know that — 
T've spent some Sundays” with — 


my family at Grand Isle. Was 
this wrong? Perhaps the federal 
government should stipulate 
that “families of college students 


leave Aid Alone receiving federal aid may only 


+} To the editor: 


So William J. Bennett, Presi- 


-3 dent Reagan’s new secretary of 
5 education, wants college stu- 
© dents on financial aid to “divest 


of all their ‘ ‘cars, 
and beach vacations.” 


themselves” 
stereos, 


< Knowing that there must be 
F millions 
P} myself ready to come forward 
FJ and confess their sins on the 
pS altar of the New Federalism, I'd 


of guilty students like 





Makes It Golden 


enter state parks for free, after 
the ranger has gone off-duty’? 
The money saved here could be 
used to buy some more $500 
toilet seats for the Pentagon. 
But perhaps I'm missing the 
point; perhaps the aid that I’m 
getting, althoughnot spent on 
fancy cars or vacations in Ber- 
muda, is still. spent foolishly. 
Maybe I’m throwing away tax- 
payers’ hard-earned money on 
beer and potato chips every wee- 


Molson 























kend. Hmm...my Pell grant and 
student loan monies are payable 
directly to the college, so that 
can’t be it. Wait! What about the 
college work-study program? 
$33.50 in my hot little hands 
every week! Where does it go? 
In my case, it goes mainly for. 
that most frivolous of all luxur- 
ies: food. Around $20 is spend by 
me each week to avoid starva- 
tion. Add to this $2.50 for laun- 
dromat expenses and $1.25 or so 
for my share of the phone bill (I 
share an On-campus apartment 
with three other students). Yes, 
that does leave enough on any 


given week for round-trip bus 


fare and the price of a movie, 
plus perhaps a cup of coffee or 
two in the snack bar with a 
friend to unwind from a long 
night of studying or a particu- — 
larly difficult exam. If you wish 
to eliminate these, Mr. Bennett, 
then I suggest that you consider 


burnout. It can 1 get awfu 
petitive in college, even 
you re not shooting for positior 
of privilege and success in the 
“real. world”. 3 
Finally, in keeping with this 
administration's greatattraction — 
to the private sector as a source 
of charitable assistance, 1 would — 
like to suggest to you, Mr. Ben- 
nett, and to your boss Mr. Rea- 
gan, that I would be more than 
happy to accept your contribu- 
tions towards the cost of my edu- — 
cation. Failing this, would you 
kindly leave. federal education 
aid well enough alone? 
Kevin J. Morris 
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A little friendly advice 


published by the National Inst1- 
tute of Education 


We could offer hundreds of 
recommendations to college 
officials and faculty on the best 
ways to increase student learn- 
ing, and they could implement 
all of our suggestions — all to no 
avail if students themselves do 
not respond. It is your involve- 
ment, your commitment, and 
your energy that will determine 
the extent to which the nation 
achieves excellence in under- 
graduate education. 

For this reason, we offer some 
advice to you, based on our 
thoughts on effective learning 
and our recommendations to 
faculty members, administra- 
tors, and other policymakers. 
This advice is not exhaustive but 
suggests the type of actions you 
need to take to make the most of 
your undergraduate opportunities. 

Our first suggestions concern 
your involvement — the most 
critical of the conditions for 
excellence discussed in this 
report. The following steps 
strike us as the most important 
that you can take: 

® Seek out a_ faculty 
member who can be an 
intellectual mentor, an 
adviser, and a friend. If 
that person is engaged in 
research or public service 


projects, get yourself 
involved in one or more 
of them. 


© Take particular advan- 
tage of the advising and 
counseling services dur- 


rs 


@ 


ing your first two college 
years. Insist that faculty 
and other advisers be 
accessible and that their 
advice evidences compre- 
hensive knowledge of 
your abilities, needs, and 
goals. 


Make every effort to 
involve yourself in some 
campus activity, club, or 
organization that will 
require you to draw upon 
what you have learned in 
your course work. 


Give some thought to 
how you can contribute to 
the life of the campus. 
Your college experience 
provides a wide variety of 
opportunities to make 
such a contribution 
through peer counseling 
and tutoring, student 
government, service 


organizations, and other 


student activities. 
If you are an older stu- 


dent, recognize that you 
have unique contribu- 
tions to make to the 
learning environment. 
You bring an experience 
and a quality of mature 
discernment to collegiate 
life that can be used crea- 
tively in your institution. 


Try to attend college full 
time for at least part of 
your student career even 
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if you are currently 
employed full time 
and/or have family 
responsibilities. You may 
be eligible for a variety of 
financial benefits from 
your employer or from 
the government that will 
enable you to do so. We 
believe that the expe- 
rience of being a fulltime 
student entails greater 
gains than costs. 


Do not work simply to 
enhance your economic 
lifestyle while you are in 
college. If you are a ful- 
Itime student and have to 
work to support a family 
or to pay tuition, fees, and 
other college costs, find a 
job on campus. If you can- 
not find a job on campus, 
look for one nearby, in a 
business or establish- 
ment frequented by stu- 
dents. Try to limit your 
employment to no more 
than 15 to 20 hours per 
. week. 


Make sure that you take 
at least one independent 
study course and one 
internship during your 
college career, and that 
these experiences involve 
research and the oppor- 
tunity to apply theory to 
problems in the world 
beyond the campus. Insist 
that your institution pro- 
_ vide these opportunities. 
We value strongly breadth 
and integration in higher educa- 
tion, particularly because of our 
deep concern for the relevance 
of college to your life’s work — 
and not just to your first job. The 
data indicate that today’s 
workers will probably change 
jobs five times before they are 40 
and that they will change careers 
three times before they retire. 
Colleges and universities treat 
you as responsible adult consu- 
mers, but their undergraduate 
curriculum is not a supermarket 
where generic brands and cost 
con't on pg. 8 
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ates who drive taxis while wait- 
ing for ‘meaningful’ jobs that 
never materialize. 

But others say the increase in 
job offers for liberal arts gradu- 
ates is no larger than for gradu- 
ates in other disciplines. 
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A set of keys in 200’s 
parking lot. Call 655- 
4324. (TH 221) 


“I'd like to believe that 
employers have come around to 
the advantages of liberal arts 
graduates,” says Gary McGrath, 
the career development director 
for liberal arts majors at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. “But that’s 
not the case.” 

McGrath says an improved 
economy is the reason more 
employers are interested in lib- 
eral arts grads. 

“When the economy 
improves, employers are willing 
to look at a more diverse group of 
applicants,” he says. 

The College Placement Coun- 
cil’s annual survey of major cor- 
porations indicates business 
executives plan to hire eight per- 
cent more grads this year than 
last. 

Other surveys, however, sug- 
gest that liberal arts majors will 
not benefit from that increase. 

In fact, both Lindquist’s survey 
and a similar study by Michigan 
State University placement 
director Jack Shingleton, show 
the number of job offers to lib- 
eral arts grads will decline 
slightly this year. 

The surveys, however, focus 
on large firms’ recruitment plans 
and may not reflect interest by 


small firms in liberal arts majors. 

Stanford liberal arts grads 
began doing better in the job 
market in 1980 despite surveys 
showing a general pall in student 
job prospects at the time. 

One hundred sixteen firms 
interviewed liberal arts majors 
that year, comparedto only 11 
four years earlier. 

Similar increases were 
reported at other schools. 

The proliferation of practical 
courses in liberal arts curricula, 
and an increasing realization 
that the technical skills required 
in business can be taught on the 
job helped liberal arts grads, 
career placement officials say. 

However, many liberal arts 
majors are still said to suffer in 
the job market because of a fixa- 
tion on one subject. 

“To deny the existence of busi- 
ness courses and become ostrich- 
like is to be myopic to the point 
of being insufferable,” Lindquist 
warns. 

“The liberal arts graduate 
should have experience with 
almost any activity.” 
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by George Snell 


Job openings across the coun- 
try should strengthen an already 
solid economy a survey by Man- 
power Inc. said. 

Manpower Inc., the world’s 
largest temporary help service, 
interviewed 11,500 business 
firms. Twenty percent of the 
companies plan to increase their 
work force, slightly lower than 
last year’s 22 percent. Twelve 
percent are planning to reduce 
their employment ‘scale, the 
Same percentage as last year. 
Another 64 percent will reamin 
at their present levels and four 
percent don’t know. 

“A key factor in the hiring 

2 forecast is less than usual post- 
holiday staff reduction. The 
number of firms intending to 
reduce staff in the coming quar- 
ter is equal to the lowest in the 

: nine-year history of the survey. 
This indicates a stability in the 








ere: “said. 

The major job growth is pre- 
dicted in the white-collar areas 
of services such as public admin- 
istration, finance, insurance and 
real estate, Fromstein said. 


Advice 
con't from pg. 7 
per unit are the best guides to 


your life’s work. Here are some e At the beginning of your 
junior year of college, 
pick up a foreign news- 


tests that you can use at certain 
points in your college careers to 


Job openings plentiful 


“Manufacturing sectors show a 


overall job outlook,” Manpower 
_ President Mitchell Fromstein _ 


considerable slower rate of 
growth. 

“These indications are not 
surprising, Fromstein said. 
“They follow a strong trend of 
recent years toward more white- 
collar jobs and the present dip in 
factory employment follows 
seven quarters of abnormally 
high levels in the manufacturing 
sectors.” 

Fromstein said the strong hir- 
ing plans in the financial sector 
illustrate the narrow supply of 
clerical, secretarial and adminis- 
trative workers in the major 
markets. 

“The demand for office 
workers has been exe cerbated by 
the rapid pace of co. version to 
automated office :vstems,”’ 
Fromstein said. ‘These «ystems 
initially require additiot ! staff 
as well as new skills. There are 
just not enough skilled office 
workers to meet the demand.” 
- The surveysaidthesouthcon-.. ... . | 
tinued to grow the healthiest 
while the midwest forecast the — 
lowest growth rate. The Nor- 
theast is having its most favora- 
ble first quarter in the survey's 
nine year history. The hiring out 
West is below normal. 







your college give you the 
Opportunity to reflect on 





assessments and offer advice | Over the next 15 ‘year, 















based on careful reflection. Thus 


into the next century, ou 
we suggest that you: » 


and integrate: your: pie will require citizens who 


vious learning during 


judge the adequacy of your edu- 
cation, and — depending on the 
results — some steps you should 
take to assure that your program 
meets the high expectations. 
inherent in these tests: 


@ At the end of your sopho- 
more year, pick up a 
recent issue of one of the 
comprehensive science 
magazines, such as Scien- 
tific American, and see if 
you can explain to some 
friends not only the the- 
ories, methods, and con- 
clusions covered in the ~ 
major articles but also the 
implications of the find- 
ings for the quality of 
human life, health, 
behavior, the economy, , 
the environment — and 
hence — public policy 
and the-law. If you cannot 
offer that explanation, 
use your subsequent elec- - 
tives to advance your 

_~ knowledge to the point at 
which you can. 





>". eh 
Cee ae 





Ma 
By 


- ticular set of data, texts, 


paper — preferably one 
in a language you have 
studied — and see if you 
can recount to a friend 
the world, national, and 
cultural issues presented 
in that paper. If you can- 
not do so, use your discre- 
tionary time during the 
next two years to master 
the languate and the cul- 
tural point of view that 
frames those issues. 


In the middle of your jun- 
ior year of college, see if 
you can describe a high 
quality analysis of a par- 


or artifacts in your major 
field. Then describe a 
high quality synthesis of 
information and theory 
from your major and 
minor fields. If you can- 
not perform either task, 
and if you cannot describe 
the criteria for “high 


quality,’ demand that 


your senior year. 


The strong implication of this 
advice is that you should use your 
elective courses to explore aca- 

“demic fields in which your 
knowledge is limited and to inte- 
gtate what you know from var- 
ious disciplines. Do not use your 
electives to develop nonaca- 
demic skills that you can learn 
just as easily from peers and 
family or on your own. It is a 
waste of your credits, time, and 
money to take nonacademic 
courses, and it cheapens the 
degree for everyone. | 

Our last suggestion goes 
beyond issues of involvement 
and expectations to your role in 
the assessment of higher educa- 
tion. You are not only the prim- 
ary beneficiaries of higher 
education, you are also the most 
important source of information 


and evidence as to how well col- - 


leges and universities are doing 


their job. They cannot easily - 2 


improve their programs unless 
you ‘participate seriously in 


ot 


@ Insist on participating in 


_-better than the single 


learned how to learn — 
identify, organize, and use 
the learning resources a 
disposal. It will depend on 
tive people who can synthesize - 
and reshape information and — 
who can analyze problems from — 
many different perspectives. — 
And it will require people who — 
methods, and ways to will share their knowledge and 
make the environment intellectual abilities in family, 
more attractive and, community, and national life. — 
responsive to your needs Becoming one of those people 
for involvement. Don't will entail risks on your part. In 
merely criticize. Suggest all of our recommendations we 
alternatives and defend have urged youto getas involved — 
them. Would three as you can in your owneducation _ 
books, each taking a dif- —and getting involvedisarisky 
ferent approach to a sub- business. Accept the challenge. — 
ject or issue, have been The rewards are worth it. 























regular evaluations of 
your institution’s  pro- 
gtam offerings and envir- 
onments. Whén you do, 
think critically about the 
textbooks used, course 
sequences, instructional 
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textbook? Would a field Sieh RE) eel 
research project have sa ee eer sd 
been betterthanonecon- : : Ae ies 
ducted in a laboratory? — ve ps SO Aan 
Faculty and administra- 
tors will listen ver 
seriously if you ask an 
answer such questions. — 
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by Marybeth Scriven 


St. Michael’s theatre majors 
face post-graduation plans that 
differ, to some extent, from the 
task of their fellow graduates. 
Not only are they expected to 


_ have talent, that talent must be 
expressed and then judged in 


auditions. 
Some auditions lead to the 
break each potential actor or 


-acress looks for — and needs. 


‘country 


right career 
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Joan cavanaugh got such a break 
when she was accepted to attend 
the Coolfont Seminar. Cava- 
naugh was one of 14 people 
chosen based on her audition. 
People from all parts of the 


took -part in 
auditions. 

The Coolfont Seminar begins 
in June in West Virginia. While 
there, the 14 people train inten- 
sively. In the latter part of the 
summer they go to Washington, 


these 


D.C. and New York City. tor 
showcase performances. 

Cavanaugh explained that she 
learned about the audition from 
the Rathgebs one week before 
“Elizabeth I” left for The Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire for 
the audition at the American 
College Theatre Festival. That 
left only one week to prepare 
two auditions with contrasting 
themes: 

Cavanaugh chose a scene from 


“Elizabeth and prepared a 
monologue from another play. 
With the help of the Rathgebs, 
she prepared in five days. 
Cavanaugh said she didn’t 
think she would make it because 
only 14 people were being 


selected. And, she said, she was 
more concerned with “Elizabeth 
I” doing well. She received news 
of the selection two days after 
finding out that the play was not 
chosen. Cavanaugh said her 


acceptance was a total shock, and 
stressed that she received an 
incredible amount of support 
from the Rathgebs. 

If she utilizes the opportunity 
well, Cavanaugh said, it could be 
a big break. There will be a lot of 
theatre people at the showcase 
performances, and there will be 
an opportunity to find an agent. 








(CPS) — Public administra- 
tion major Vicky Heard says she 
wouldn't. be at private Atlanta 


i University. without the $5, 825 


in fecleral aid she’s received each 
of the last two years. 

And thanks to President Rea- 
gan’s new proposal to limit stu- 
dents’ yearly aid awards to 
$4,000, Heard — along with an 
estimated 630,000 other stu- 
dents who receive more than 
$4,000 a year in federal aid — 


may be in serious financial trou- 


+ ble next year. 


The proposed $4,000 per year 
cap is but one of the key compo- 


nents Reagan unveiled in his 


education budget proposal last 
week. 

He also wants to limit Pell 
grants, National Direct Student 
Loans and Work-Study funds to 
students from families with 
annual incomes of less than 
$25,000 and limit Guaranteed 


+ Student Loans to students from 


families less than 


$32,500. 
Some believe the proposals 
could affect over 2 million 
students. 

For the most part, higher edu- 
cation officials are confident 
Congress — as it has for the last 
four years — will reject most of 
Reagan's proposed cuts. 

The newly-proposed $4,000 
cap on federal aid, however, 
could gain support, aid experts 
fear. 

“That's the one we're most 
vulnerable on because the argu- 
ment for it sounds attractive on 
the surface,” says Charles Saund- 
ers of the American Council on 
Education (ACE). 

“They think they're just hit- 


making 


ting people going to high-cost, 


private schools,” he says. 
The cuts would hurt students 


| at private colleges more than at 
_ public schools, according to Juli- 


anne Still Thrift, research direc- 
tor for the National Association 
of Independent Colleges and 
Universities. 

Three of every 10 students at 


| private schools would have their 


aid cut compared to about one 
out of every four at public 
schools, she says. 

But a disproportionately high 
percentage of private school stu- 
dents facing aid cuts are in the 
lower-income brackets. 

Of those in families with less 
than $6,000 in annual income, 
43 percent would lose aid 
money. In the $18,000 to 
$24,000 income bracket, 28 per- 
cent would be affected. 

Hardest hit would be graduate 
students, and students at 
predominantly-black colleges, 
where the average family 
incorne of students is below the 
poverty line, aid officials 
contend. 

At Atlanta University, for 
example, financial aid director 
James Thompson estimates 60 
percent of the students attend- 
ing the private institution 
receive more than $4,000 a year 
in federal aid. 

The average aid package is 
between $6,000 and $7,000, he 
says. 

Grad students are also high on 
the casualty list. 

Nationwide, about a third of 
the students who would lose aid 
would be graduate students, 
although they comprise only 11 
percent of all college students. 

“Tm not going to cry crocodile 
tears over students in profes- 
sional schools who are in higher 
incorne streams and have easier 
access to loans,” says Tom Lin- 
ney of the Council of Graduate 
Schools. 

“But this cut doesn’t target 
them. It covers the humanities 
graduate students as well. 
They're the people going to be 
hit the hardest.” 

Reagan administration offi- 
cials acknowledge their pro- 
posed cuts “constitute “a major - 
philosophical shift” that would 
increase the financial burden on 
students and parents. 

But they say most of the steep 
cuts are targeted at students 
from upper-income families. 

“They have always had extra 


Reagan’s cuts outlined 


money at home, and the parents 
have chosen to buy acar or make 
another form of investment, as 
opposed to applying it to their 
students’ education,” acting Edu- 
cation Secretary Gary Jones says. 

The administration also 
wants to boost the size of loans 
available from the Parent Loans 
for Undergraduate Students 
(PLUS) program. 

PLUS loans, however, have 
far less favorable interest rates 
than other federal loan 
expenses, Critics point out. 

Higher education officials are 
confident Congress will reject 
Reagan's income limit propos- 
als, and many schools have not 
even bothered to compute the 
effect on their students. 

“We may be whistling past 
the grave, but we have been 
assured by all our sources in D.C. 
that the income limitations. are 
so unlikely,” says Stan Hudson, 
assistant director for financial 
aid at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

But the $4,000 aid cap may 
garner wider support, in part 
because it is viewed as affecting 
primarily students at private, 
expensive schools. 

“What the administration 
seems to be saying is that you 
can't go to a college unless you go 
to a public institution,’ ACE's 
Saunders says. 

“And by implication, they're 
saying they don’t care if the stu- 
dents attending private schools 
are all wealthy” he adds. 

Moreover, Saunders says, 
heavy reliance on federal aid is 
more often the result of limited 
personal resources than high 
tuition. 

About half of the students 
receiving more than $4,000 in 
federal aid come from families 
with annual incomes of less than 
$12,000, he says. 

At Reed College in Portland, 
Ore., for example, most of the 77 
students receiving $4,000-plus 
in federal aid are in low income 
brackets, says financial aid direc- 
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REGISTRATION 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30 
ROSS SPORTS CENTER 


FOR CORE AND ELECTIVE 
COURSES 


: cement by CARD mailed by Registrar to campus mailbox ¢ or local 


address. 


NO CARDS ISSUED ON MARCH 30 


class of 1986 8:30-9:30 
class of 1987 9:45-10:45 
class of 1988 11:00-12:00 


Any student not completing course selections at this time must wait 
until September 3. 


If you do not receive your card by March 29, please come to the 
Registrar’s Office. 
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Knights eye Coxe title 


by Debby Gavron and 
T. J] White 


“Lacrosse watchers in the East 
should keep their eyes open for 
the up-and-coming Purple 
Knights,” said men’s varsity 
lacrosse coach, Jeff Culkin. 1985 
embarks the third year in the 
three year rebuilding process of 
the team. “We're right on 
target,” said Culkin, referring to 
the progress of the men’s 
lacrosse program in their quest 
for a level of prominence in the 
Coxe Conference. 

A successful season should be 
reached in 1985 due to the fact 
that the team is returning virtu- 
ally in tack. Last May only one 
varsity player was lost to gradua- 
tion. Culkin added, “We have 10 

out of 10 varsity starters back 
this season.” Along side of the 
veteran players this season, Cul- 
kin said, “We have better players 
this season with the new 
transfer and freshmen.” 

A player Culkin mentioned 
was transfer student Rob Phelan 
from Adelphi University. Phe- 
lan, a junior, gave up his full 


_. scholarship there to play for St. 
_- Michael's. Culkin said, “Rob is a 


_ quick player, with good skills 
_ and has the hardest shot on the 
team-velocity wise.’ Other 
transfer students include Mike 
Petrosillo, a sophomore from 


Cortland State, and Jim McCor- - 


mack from the University of 
- Massachusetts-Amherst, also a 
sophomore. The freshmen Culk- 
in acknowledged include Mike 
riddell, from Ridgefiled, CT. 
“Mike may be as fine a player as 
we have had in the six years | 
have been here. He is quick, has 
good stick skills and creates a lot 
of artack opportunities,’ said 
Culkin. Other freshmen include 
~ Steve Mercik of Enfield, CT and 


Tom Wendt of Barrington, RI. 
Co-czptain Bill Dromeshauser 
said, “Rob and Mike are proba- 
bly the two strongest players on 
the team.” 
Beyond the transfer and fresh- 
men members, Culkin is look- 
ing towards his co-captains, 
Dromeshauer and Peter Dolan, 
for leadership. “Bill and Peter 
are both hard workers. They are 
solid players, being two-way 
players. They are also respected 


on the team by all the players,” 
said Culkin. 

Senior goalie, Rusty Miller is 
the only goalie for the team dur- 
ing pre-season, and most likely, 
for the season. Miller is the lone 
goalie due to an injury on Robert 
“Chops” Lamson. 

“Rusty is a very valuable 
member of the team. He is a very 
good goalie. If anything should 
happen to Rusty our defense 
would be in a great deal of trou- 
ble,’ added Culkin. Miller 
reached a save percentage of 
65.7. This is the highest percen- 
tage of any goalie at St. Michael’s 
during the five years Culkin has 
been coaching. 

Another veteran player Cul- 
kin is looking to is senior Chris 
Foley. However, so far this sea- 
son, Foley is out due to injury. 
“Our overall defense depends on 
his recovery,” said Culkin. 

On the offensive side, last 
year's attack was led by Charlie 
Plonski with 22 goals and six 
assists. Close behind Plonski was 
Ray Roch with 17 goals and six 
assists. 

Culkin has been the varsity 
coach for the men’s. lacrosse 
team for the two years it has 
been a varsity sport and three 
years prior to that when it was a 
club sport. Last year Culkin was 
selected as the Laurie D. Coxe 


Memorial Lacrosse League 1984 
Coach of The Year. Drome- 
shauer said, “He is a dedicated 
guy. He really is concerned about 
the team and you as an individ- 
ual.” 

Lou DiMasi, last year’s assist- 
ant lacrosse coach will not be 
returning to the field this spring. 
“I am. not returning because, 
after a long hockey season, I feel 
I should be putting more time 
into the Student Research Cen- 
ter and to my family.” Culkin 
added, “Lou was very popular 
with the guys on the team. He 
was respected by all, however, 
his lacrosse knowledge was 
rather limited.” 

Culkin’s own knowledge of 
the game is defensive orientated. 
This is because Culkin himself 
was a defensive player. How- 
ever, his major philosophy is “to 
prepare in advance — the key to 
being successful.” 

Preparing in advance is just 
what Culkin has done. There 
was a fall mini program offered 
which lasted five weeks. During 
these five weeks the prospective 
team had three scrimages; 
against the University of Ver- 
mont which they lost, Green 
Mountain College which they 
won, and a purple and white bat- 
tle placing freshmen and 
transfer participants against the 
returning players. These five 
weeks were also devoted to 
weight training in hopes of 
detering injury during the sea- 
son. For four weeks this winter 
another mini program was set 
up. 

“Ithink these programs were 
great. They expressed all new 
players and veterans to each 
other. -It keeps all of their skills 
sharp and offers them first-hand 
experience of what the team 
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Unknown quantities’ key to woman’s lax 


by Roger Garrity 


Balance, senior leadership and 
the development of “unknown 
quantities” will be the keys to 
success for the 1985 women’s 
lacrosse team, Coach Todd 
Wadsworth said. 

The Knights, preparing for 
only their third season as a 
varsity-level team, will be “play- 
_ ing for the first time without a 
superstar” and will rest their 
hopes to return to the ECAC 
playoffs elsewhere, Wadsworth 
said. 

Last year’s team, led by all-star 
selection Lynn Taplin, was 6-2 
and was selected to play in the 
ECAC Championship game in 
Baltimore, where it lost to the 
University of Maryland at Balti- 


said, while, ‘this year it depends 
on the people coming back — 
the seniors, the unknown quan- 
tities and the question marks.” 

Besides Taplin, Wadsworth 
will have to replace five other 
starters who were lost to gradua- 
tion. Twelve returning players 
are vying for positions ona team 
on which Wadsworth will “keep 
anyone who can play at all.” 

This flexible philosophy is 
due in part to the fact that only 
ne player trying out this season 
had any experience prior to com- 
ing to St. Michael's. 

Goalie Lisa Kendall, who 
Wadsworth said “is better than 
she was last year — and she was 
real good last year,” will play an 
important role for a team whose 
offensive output is in question. 

Maureen Meehan, Cathi Clin- 


corps, while freshman Heather 
Withington could provide depth 
in the backfield. 

Senior co-captains Karen 
Kunkerly and Kathy McNabb 
will be responsible for shoulder- 
ing much of the offensive 
burden that Taplin carried last 
season. 

The play of the “question 
marks" — those players without 
a lot of game experience” — 
including wings Pam Downey, 
Kasey Connor and Jeanne Duffy 
will be a major factor in achiev- 
ing the necessary balance for 
success, Wadsworth said. 

Wadswoth who as ECAC Div- 
ision II Coach of the Year in 
1984, “learned a lot about coach- 
ing” as coach of a Division J all- 
star team. He will stress 
“nothing but techniques this 


well-conditioned, running team. 

The Knights have added three 
games to their schedule and will 
play seven of their eleven total 
games at home. Plymouth State, 
who Wadsworth termed as 
“awesome”, Holy Cross and 


-Sienria are the additions. Ply- 


mouth, the University of Ver- 
mont and Skidmore should offer 
the sciffest competition, he said. 

John Carvellas returns as 
Wadsworth’s assistant coach, 
along with Taplin, who Wads- 
worth said “the players can't 
help but respect because she’s 
such an awesome player.” 

Wadsworth concluded that 
it’s too early to tell just how well 
the Knights will fare this season, 
but that “by the end of March,” 
as the season opens he “should 
have a good idea.” 


terms of preparation because we 
need to develop field sense and 
experiences. If things go well we 
could turn out to be a better team 
than last year. The playoffs area 
definite possibility. 
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Pucksters finish at 10-12 


by Chris Kenny 


With a final season record of 
10 wins and 12 defeats, the St. 
Michael’s College Ice Knights 
close out their third season as a 
varsity sport. However, for the 
second straight season, the team 
finished with a winning record 
in ECAC Division III play, sport- 
ing a 10-8 record. 

Head coach Lou DiMasi said, 

.““We had a real positive finish 
this season. The team was really 
playing well — I wish we had 
some more games now, but 
that’s the way the cookie crum- 
bles.” The team did indeed finish 
strong, beating Stonehill away 
and New Hampshire College at 
home by identical, and convinc- 
ing, 7-3 scores. 

If there had to be a theme for 
the story of St. Michael’s hockey 
in the 1984-85 season, it would 
have to be the team’s bad luck 
with injuries. Broken bones, flu 
virus, and mononucleosis made 
up the main attack froce that 
ground away at the team’s 
nucleus and, eventually, wea- 
kened them below their known 
capabilities. As Bob Berno said, 
“It was a very frustrating and 
disappointing season.” 

Those injuries were the main 
factor in the team’s virtual low- 
point of the season. “The trip to 
Suffolk was a tough one for us,” 
DiMasi said. Missing five start- 
ing players, the Ice Knights tra- 
veled to the Walter Brown 
Arena, on the campus of Boston 
University, to take on Suffolk 
University. It was a sunday after- 
noon game, at the tail end of 


at Essex Jct., after having lost to 
them by an 8-4 score earlier in 
the season. 

The team has shown this kind 
of heart more than once, as it 
bounced back from an 8-0 shel- 
lacking at the hands of Connecti- 
cut College to beat Trinity 
College in the very next game of 
the season. It was a gutsy effort 
all the way around, as the Ice 
Knights pulled out 6-5 victory in 
overtime. 

DiMasi said he feels that one 
of the team’s best efforts during 
the season was in their contest 
with Norwich University. With 
the score standing at 3-2, and 
very little time remaining in the 
third period, DiMasi pulled 
goaltender Phil Fernandez in 
favor of a sixth forward. DiMasi 
recalled, “When I pulled Phil, I 
had a very positive feeling that 
we could at least tie the game up, 
maybe even wint it.” Despite the 
heavy pressure the Ice Knights 
applied on the Cadet netminder, 
Norwich managed to score a 
rink-length open net goal to fin- 
ish the scoring at 4-2. 

“That game was at a time dur- 
ing the season when the team 
solidarity, or mold, was really 
there — really solid,” DiMasi 
said. “On any sports team you're 


’ going to have ups and downs of 


morale, player performance, and 
team spirit. If you can create a 
game plan around these ups and 
downs, you can have a very suc- 
cessful season.” 

DiMasi said he feels that the 
team's four seniors; Dean Pel- 
key, Bob Berno, Dennis Kelly, 
and John Cunningham all 


Gallicano, and newcomer Steve- 


Julieano showing the intensity, 
discipline, desire, and talent 
potential that it takes to produce 
a great program. | 

As DiMasi has stated in the 
past, however, “Good leadership 
is essential to success.” He 
should find that good leadership 
in returning players like Pat 
Williams, Jay Bellissimo, Eric 
Rutz, Bill Skinner, Matt Hig- 
gins, and Florian Menninger. 
“All of these guys gave us a great 
effort,’ DiMasi said. He went 
on, “I could always count on a 
210 percent effort from this 
team whenever we hit the ice.” 
In the crease, both Phil Fernan- 
dez and Bill Frain had, according 
to DiMasi, “tremendous years. 
They both saw a lot of pucks,” he 
said. 

Again, looking even further 
into the future, DiMasi has a 
folder stuffed with potential 
freshmen interested in playing 
hockey. The response from pre- 
school hockey. The response 
from prep-school players has 
been very promising. Also, the 
‘“B” team program will continue 
next year. DiMasi said, “Anyb- 
ody who wants to play hockey at 
St. Michael’s should have the 
opportunity to do so.” 

Check back on this past sea- 
son... The Purple Knight hockey 
team was ‘0-12 overall, going 
6-2 at home and 4-10 away. 
Their leading goal scorer and 
point-getter was senior Bob 
Berno, who tallied 20 goals and 
13-assists for 33 points. Berno 
just missed the golden 100-point 
plateau, finishing his three-year 


The awaited 
T.C. Awards 


by Tom Caron 


Announcing the first-ever (and probably last-ever) T.C. 
Awards, for performance above and beyond the call of 
mediocrity“ in athletics. There was no panel of judges, and 
the winners receive absolutely nothing of value what- 
soever. The envelopes, please... 

Best career move. Jim McCaffrey, rN left St. Michael's 
to wow’em down at Holy Cross. 

Worst career move. Anyone who recently decided to 
attend St. Michael’s because of its 18-year-old drinking age; 
it's supposed to go up to 21 soon. 

Best dressed athlete. James Smith of the men’s basketball 
team, who had the greatest collection of caps since Daniel 
Boone. 

Least dressed athlete. John Cunningham, ice hockey. 


Most underrated team. Men’s soccer. Thanks to Les |. 


Johnson, the team had its first winning season since 1966. 
Toughest job at St. Michael’s. Gerry Miles, sports infor- 
mation director. He’s in charge of keeping the local sports 
media’s minds on St. Michael's, and off UVM. 
Best local sports section. A certain northern Vermont 
college's paper, and it ain’t the Cynic. Admittedly, this 
award is a bit biased. 


Best idea of the year. Bringing baseball back to St. , 


Michael’s. 


Loudest crowd noise of the year. (Tie) Winning goal ~ 


(with 11 seconds remaining) by the ice hockey team over 
Roger Williams, and a slamdunk by Vermont's Howard 
Hudson against the Knights at Patrick. 

The Team without a Conference Award. The women's 
basketball team, who will have to practically go undefeated 
if they ever expect to make a post-season tournament. 

Most missed athlete. Dennis Kelly. Losing him probably 
cost the ice hockey team a playoff berth. 

The ‘Spacely Sprockets’ Award. The scoreboard control 
unit at the Ross Sports Center, which had a habit of break- 
ing down at inopportune times all season. 


Best spectator event at St. Michael's. The P-Day Trike : ) 





Winter Weekend. showed “tremendous leader- career with 57 goals and 41 Race. pitts 

DiMasi said, “Our fans out- ship.” DiMasi said, “I can't say assists for 98 points. Tad fer Worse spectator event at St. Michael’s. The MS dance ‘| te ae 
numbered their fans by a 2-1 enough about their abilities. I second place in the team scoring marathon. Pe 
margin at that game.” With the feel badly for Dennis because of race was freshman sensation The ‘Best Place to Place Kick’ Award. To the Ross Sports — ue 


stands containing many family 
members, friends, and. St. 
Michael’s alumni, the Ice 
Knights were treated to a 10-0 
whitewash by Suffolk. Berno 


his bad luck with the injury, but 
he still was a bing contributor 
for us. Bob's a great player — | 
think his stats speak for them- 
selves. Dean came on greatly for 


Chris Luca (15-13-28), and jun- 
ior assasin Pat Williams (13-15- 
28). 

Rounding out the top five are: 
Jay Bellissimo, ’87, (14-6-20), 


Center, where Jim “the Shank” Casciano works. 


Best televised sporting event. NCAA tournament, NBC 


and CBS. 
Worse televised sporting event. (Tie) Breeder's Cup, 
NBC; anything on ABC. + 


said, “It was a real disappoint- us; he improved tremendously. Tony Ackels, 87, (5-13-18), and Best field to get into. Running a drug rehabilitation 
ment.” DiMasisaid, “Sure, it was John showed invaluable leader- John Cunningham,’87, (5-9-14). program for professional athletes. 
terrible frustrating, but we ship while he was with us.” Dennis Kelly, 85, came back Worse field to get into. Owning a professional team. 


learned a lesson out there. We 
went through an experience that 
the team won't forget.” 

High points on the season 
were many. St. Michael’s beat 
New Hampshire College 7-3 in 
the last game of the season here 


The key to the team’s future 
success lies in the cradle of its 
youth, however. This season's 


freshmen crop has been a good 


one, with players like Chris Luca, 
Peter Noonan, Kevin Benedix, 
Jim Gillis, Derrick Pierce, Bill 


Nightly Beer and Liquor Specials 8 pm-closing. 
Live Entertainment - Thurs. & Sat. 
Doc Ellis on Thursday 
Monday Night Football 


ST. MIKE’°S OWN ANN VALLACE ON FRI, 
6-9 pm SINGING FOLK MUSIC 


from his injury to finish the sea- 
son strongly. In eight games 
Kelly scored six goals and helped 
out on five others for 11 points. 
Team point totals were 99 
goals, 121 assists, for 220 points. 
com's ot Dede 


Trivia 
This week’s questions: 


1. Who is the Cincinnati Reds 
AAA affiliate? 

2. Who won the 1984 NCAA 
Division II] women’s lacrosse 
championship? 

3. Where is the sight of the 
NCAA Division II baseball 
championships? 


Answers to last week's questions: 
1. Bob Montgomery 

2. Larry Nance 

3. Central Missouri State 


Send answers, along with name 
and box number to post office 


Best sport to drink a beer at. Rugby...varsity, club, or 
otherwise. 

Most wasted potential. North campus gym. That's right. 
It 45 a gym, not a warehouse or a grange hall, which is what 
it’s being used as right now. 

The ‘There is such a thing as Post-Season’ Award. The 
women’s lacrosse team, the only St. Michael's sport to make 
an ECAC tournament appearance last season. 

The ‘Identity Crisis’ Award. To the Mid-East Collegiate 
Conference (MECC), the Mid-East Conference (MEC), the 
Mideast Conference (MC), or the Mideast Collegiate Con- 
ference (MCC). After two years of existence, the conference 
cannot figure out its official name. The Conference bureau 
calls it the Mideast Collegiate, the Burlington Free Press 
calls it the Mid East, and St. Michael's sports information 
calls it the Mid East Collegiate. 

The ‘What are we getting ourselves into’ Award. Pace 
University, for leaving the Big Apple Conference and join- 
ing the MECC, MEC, MC...whatever the conference is 
called. 

The ‘dumbest idea of the year’ Award. Roger Garrity’s 
Vermont Sportscaster of the Year Contest. Two people 
responded; (and, no I didn’t win). 

The ‘prettiest issue of a newspaper’ Award. The first 
issue of the Defender, last fall, which hit the stands with a 
fuchsia — a sort of pink/purple mutation — banner. | 

The excitement and anticipation is over. The lights dim, 
the crowd heads for the exit. But in this, the final instal- 
Iment of Knightline, one more award has to be given out 
before everyone leaves... 

The ‘Joan of Arc’ martyrdom Award. To all spectators 
and fans of St. Michael’s athletics, for putting up with mre 
and fans of St. Michael's athletics, for putting up with more 
than their fair share of losing seasons, but also for putting 


a ‘ Z box 2181, campus mail. The up with sarcastic sports writers this past. year. 
Ss t. M i k e’s F avorite entry with the most correct < 
= answers will receive a $2 gift cer- 
Watering Hole. tificate to the St. Michael's 
Rathskeller. 
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Chicken Wings...Buffalo style! 
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”  Meal(12) wings $ 3.50 
Munch(18) wings $5.00 
| Mt. Wing aH wings $ 9.75 
Fe Bucket (60) wings $14.00 
= Ee (fresh veggies and dip included) 

2 sauces: mild, medium, “hurt-me” 

4 | | PARTY PAK (120) w/extra veggies &dip $25 
’ " Homemade Chili w/cheese $125 

* | 

: | Cater Your Own Affair... 


FREE DELIVERY 


| 

| 

| parties, group gatherings, promotions 

| | 

H «641 am. (Sun-Wed.) * 42 am. (Thurs.-Sat) * $5.00 min. 














by Scott Fletcher 

Gurnal Jones and Mark John- 
son combined for 39 points and 
Clancy Merrill provided a big 
boost off the bench, enabling St. 
John Fisher to defeat St. 
Michael's 78-73 Saturday after- 
noon at the Ross Sports Center. 
It was the last regular season 
game for the Purple Knights. 
Last night, they met the Cardi- 
nals again in Rochester, NY, in 
the opening round of the 
Mideast Collegiate Conference 
playoffs. 

St. Michael's got 18 points 
from Bob Millikin and George 
Daway. Millikin, along with Joe 
Smoolca, played his final home 
game in his collegiate career. 
Smoolca had two free throws. 

The game see-sawed back and 
forth early. The Purple Knights 
grabbed the lead at 10:02 when 
Matt Jones layed in a beautiful 
no-look bullet pass from Daway. 
Unbelievably, that was the only 
“official” assist Daway was cre- 
dited with the entire game. J.B. 
Brown (nine points before foul- 
ing out midway through the 
second half) followed with 
another score and then Daway 
made a steal and hit a ten-foot 
pull-up jumper in the lane off 
the fastbreak. Millikin then bur- 
ied a 15-footer to cap the 8-0 run, 


Women 


by Debby Gavron 


The St. John Fisher women's 


team washed away any remain- 


ing playoff hopes for the St. } 
Michael’s women’s basketball } 


team in a convincing 67-54 deci- 
sion. The cardinals brought up 
their record to 15-9 while the 
Purple Knights were lowered to 
a 17-9 overall record. 

The first half of the game was 
close as St. John Fisher led witha 
slight advantage 32-28. How- 
ever, the second half was 
boosted by Cardinals scoring by 
Shelly Bayhurst (16 points). Ten 
of these 16 were obtained in the 
second half of the game. St. 
Michael’s Becky Bouchard also 
scored 16 points, but was dor- 
mant in the second half of play 
as she only scored once for two 
points. Along side the scoring 
power of Bayhurst, the Cardinals 
had five of their six scorers in 


double digits, these include Mary § 
Beth Burmaster with 12, Mari- 
anne O’Connor and Sarah Karas 
with 11 each, and Mary Kelly 


with 10. Pa 

Also scoring for St. Michael’s 
was Pam Batalis and Kathy 
Stubbing each with 11. How- 
ever, for all of those that had led 
the team all season, none of their 
experience seemed to be shining 
that day. Margaret Lynch had 13 
rebounds, leading the Purple 
Knights and the game, but shot 
poorly from the field with four 
of 13 attempts. Kathy Stubbing 
fouled out in the second half. 
Kim Corbeil, the usual high 
rebounder for the Purple 
Knights collected only four in 
the game and scored three times 
for a total of six points. 
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_A Rough Day at the Ross Center — 
Fisher dumps men 78-73 


prompting the Cards to call 
time-out with the Knights lead- 
ing 24-17. 

Gurnall Jones answered for 
the Cardinals with one of many 
long jumpers, prompting St. 
Michael’s to go to.a box-and-one 
with Gus Gabriel shadowing 
Jones. The Knights used the 
ploy just long enough to cool 
Jones off, he only scored one 
point the rest of the half. Mark 
Johnson would later add two 
quick scores to pull the Cards to 
within 28-27 with 5:11 to go in 
the first half. 

A scramble underneath the 
Cardinal basket resulted in J.B. 
Brown's third personal, and his 
ensuing punt also earned him a 
technical foul and a seat on the 
bench. At 2:51, it was Daway 
again (he played a marvelous 
game), storming down the lane, 
drawing a foul and hitting his 
shot. He completed the three- 
point play and the Knights went 
on to lead at halftime, 36-33. 

The Knights clung to their 

lead for much of the second half, 
but St. John Fisher kept creeping 
closer. At 13:13, Clancy Merrill 
connected on a three-point play 
and Joe Granteed followed with 
another three-point play, trim- 
ming the Knight's lead to 51-49. 
At 10:34, Brown picked up his 


toppled, 67- 





All in all, the Purple Knights 
could not get the momentum 
they are accustomed to having in 
order to break the deadlock that 
was pertinent for most of the 
game. The taste of success was 
not to be found at this game 
either, as the Knights dropped 


fourth personal foul. Knight 
Coach Jim Casciano. allowed his 
66” forward to stay in, and one 
second later, on the ensuing in- 
bounds play, Brown was tagged 
with his fifth and was gone. 

The Cardinals capped their 
comeback at 6:37 when Johnson 
converted still another three 
point play, to take the lead 63- 
61. Merrill (whose nine points 
and nine rebounds were more 
than he had in 12 games this 
season) hit a turnaround with 
2:47 left to give the Cards a 73- 
67 lead, but Matt Jones scored 
and Gus Gabriel tapped-in his 
own miss to trim the lead to 73- 
71. The Cardinals free throws 
enabled them to put the game 
away by five. 

Matt Jones took over the team 
lead in rebounding from J.B. 
Brown, Jones had seven 
rebounds to run his total to 
170...Brown has 166...Don Mail- 
liard led the Knights with 12 
rebounds, matching his season 
high...Gus Gabriel, of all people, 
had seven rebounds but also shot 
only 1-of-8 from the floor...St. 
Michael's shot 64 percent from 
the free throw line, but that fig- 
ure would have been much 
higher had Matt Jones done a 
little better than 3-of-10... 


4 


their third in a row; also suffer- 
ing defeats from Southern Con- 
necticut College and West Point. 
The last season and home game 
is Tuesday at the Ross Center 


when the women host Keene 
State College. 
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“MATSURI 1985” 


Aid cuts 

con't from pg. 9 
tor Richard Dent. 

“That's precisely why they are 
receiving so much aid,” he says. 

Reed’s tuition is high — 
$8,290 — but Dent argues that 
federal aid should provide both 
access to higher education and 
choice. 





Lacrosse 
con't from pg. 9 
demands,” said Culkin. 

“By implanting freshmen and 
returning players, I feel we are 
ahead of where we were last 
year. Now, the team depends 
largely on weather and injury for 
the opening of the season,” 
added Culkin. 

“Our season begins in late 
March with several out-of-state 
scrimmages. We need to get out- 
side and obtain some experience. 
Parents are willing to help us 
fund this in late March. We are 
heading to the Boston area. We 
have a scrimmage with Brown 
University-JV team and two 
with Mass Maritime. All of 
which will aid us for our season,’ 
said Culkin. 

The official scheduled season 
begins in April. Culkin added, 
“Norwich will be a tough oppo- 
nent. They are a young team, a 
large team and play very physi- 
cally. Plymouth State lost a lot of 
their players last May, including 
their best players,” said Culkin. 


Quality Werk... 


e Dry Cleaning / 
e Alterations 


e Repairs 


reer twee ew rmeene 


“If a student is bright and cap- 
able, he or she should have the 
right to go to Harvard or the 
local community college,’ Dent 
says. 

“To do otherwise is to perpet- 
uate an elitist society where only 
the rich have a choice of where 
to attend college.” 


Other teams include New 
Hampshire College, Potsdam, 
UMass-Boston, and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Culkin adds, 
“New Hampshire College 
remains pretty much intact, not 
much will change in their per- 
formance. Potsdam and UMass- 
Boston also are in the same 


_ stance as last season.” This being 


the case Culkin looks opticmisti- 
cally to a championship. “We 
have as good a chance as any of 
the other five teams in the Coxe 
Conference. At this level the tal- 
ent is very similar. We can play 
well, but with only 11 games, we 
cannot afford to play bad,” said 
Culkin. 

Dromeshauer commented, “I 
think we will be a lot better this 
season then last. The defense, 
attack and the midfield will have 
to hold their own. It will be up to 
the midfielders to control the 
game more this season.” 

“I believe the main reason for 
a better season includes the mini 


Gadue’s Dry 








con't from pg. 12 
was, as DiMasi said, ‘instrumen- 
tal and essential in giving ice 
hockey its varsity status.” Presi- 
dent Edward Henry will receive 
a plaque honoring the award. 
“Being a part-time hockey 
coach is a very frustrating 
thing,” DiMasi said. He added, 
“Giving 210 percent to your 
family, the Student Resource 
Center, and the hockey team is 
almost impossible.” Still, here - 
mainsvery optimistic about next 
season. He said, “I’m going to 
plan more — we'll be playing 
one game at a time. I want to 


build that mecessary team 
nucleus much earlier in the 


season.” 


programs offered. They benefit- 


ted us a great deal,” said Drome- 

shauer. : : 
The mini programs as well as 

the men’s lacrosse team practi- 


ces are held at the North Cam- 


pus Gym. “I like the idea of 
inside practice,’ said Drome- 
shauer, “however, the facility is 
not the best.” Culkin added that 
a viable practice facility was lack- 
ing. “The North Campus gym 
has no heat, is very dusty, dark 
and has cement walls. It is really 
not a very safe place to play.” 

However, Culkin realizes that 
there is not going to be a drastic 
change in the near future. “The 
pipes have been removed,” said 
Culkin, “it’s a start.” 

It would be great if we could 
have a field house, but I know it 
is not going to happen. We have 
to prove we are worthy of the 
money that is put into the pro- 
gram. Through a winning sea- 
son a lot can happen,” said 
Culkin. 


Cleaners 


THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT 05405 


655-1319 
M-F 7:30-5:30 





Sat. 9:00-1:00 —ss-’ 


Near Champlain Mill! 


e Shirts 


e Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 

Cia Sie ee | 
We welcome St. Michacl’s students, faculty and staff. 
10% discount with LD. 


On the other side of the coin, the 
Ice Knights allowed 121 goals, 


and 149 assists, for an opposi- 
tion total of 270 total points. 


Team penalty totals were 164 
penalties for 339 minutes in the 
box. Matt Higgins was the most 
highly penalized player, getting 
caught 31 times for 62 minutes 
in the “sin bin.” 

In net, Phil Fernandez, ‘85 
was called on to make 595 save: 
this season, mounting his two 
year career total to 1,086 saves 
His goals-against-average was 
5.40 for the season (5.37 ir 
ECAC III), and his save percen- 
tage .860 (.863 in ECAC III). 
Junior goaltender Bill Frain also 
saw a good amount of action. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Invest little, make thousands. 
Unlimited profits, 
losses. No selling involved, no 
experience Necessary. 


for more information 


GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS ‘i : 
28¥2 Main Street, Winooski o See a 
MOVING to 7 West Canal Street — 


— Haircuts anytime $5.50 I 

Open Tuesday-Friday 8 am-5:30 pm | 
Saturday 7:30 am-3 pm : 
Wash/Shampoo/Dry — $10.50 | 
Hairstyling 

(by appointment only) aires 


stopping 117 pucks. His goals- 
against-average was 5,63 for the 
season (5.14 in ECAC II) and 
his save percentage was .836 
(.841 in ECAC III). 


The team has planned to 


create a new award to be given 
annually to the hockey player 


who displays excellent schola- — 


r/athlete versatility and dedica- 
tion. It will be in honor of the 
out-going college president who 


limited 


Call JOHNATHAN BEER 
: 862-6466. 






Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches _ 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 
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7 ‘St. Michael’s Public Information 


- Celebrated movie critic Pau- 
line Kael will speak at St. 


_ Michael’s College Thursday, 


Feb. 28 at 8 p.m. in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. Kael will speak on 
contemporary cinema at this 

_ free, public event. 
Kael has been a movie critic at 


_ The New Yorker magazine 


since 1968. Since publishing her 
first movie review in 1953, she 


_ has written for Partisan Review, 


_ Vogue, The New Republic, 
McCall's, The Atlanta, Harpers 
and many other periodicals. 

_ For the past 30 years, Kael has 


established herself at one of the 


‘country’s foremost motion pic- 
ture critics. A New York Times 
writer called her “...the sanest, 
 saltiest, most resourceful and 
least attitudinizing movie critic 
currently in practice in the Uni- 
ted States.” Kael has a reputa- 
tion for deflating a pretentious 
art film as readily as she ridicules 
a crass Hollywood offering. 
Kael’s lecture is sponsored by 


the Donald Sutherland Lecture 


Series, and the St. Michael’s Lec- 
ture Series and English 
_ department. 


1969 Cadillac Convertible 

New Brakes, Tires, Battery, 

& Front End. Excellent 

| interior. Full power, AM- 
_FM Cassette Deck. - 

| $1,450 or Best Offer 


Call John Beer at 862-6466. 



















Pepperoni 











The Only 


_ BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 


la WINOOSKI 


Where You Save 


Phone 655-2423 


Kael’s reviews mix her reac- 
tions to the film with the rela- 
tionship of the film to all aspects 
of the world outside the theater. 
‘she relates mov ies to other 
experience, to ideas and atti- 
tudes, to ambition, books, 
money, other movies, to politics 
and the evolving culture, to 
moods of the audience, to our 
sense of ourselves — to what 
movies do to us, the acute and 
self-scrutinizing awareness of 
which is always at the core of her 
judgement,” wrote The New 
York Times. 

In addition to analyzing the 
film herself, Kael is interested in 
the psychology of watching film 
and the sociology of response to 
film. Kael once said she believes 
the best thing about movies is 
that people enjoy them, and that 
they enjoy them because they 
lack the good intentions and 
moral uplift extolled by school- 
teachers and other upholders of 
the ‘art’ of establishment 
culture. 

Film critics praise Kael for 
strengthening the concept of 
film as a viable art form through 
her positive attitude toward it. 
Jack Kroll wrote in Newsweek 
magazine that “Kael has been 
the literary intellectuals’ favorite 
movie critic, a liaison woman 
between the sacred groves of 


ene Once 


PAPA FRANK’S 


DECLARES 
February 


Madness Month 


If you call us and tell us It’s Pepperoni Madness 
| Month, any Monday thru Thursday, we'll cele- 
ie brate by giving you free pepperoni on every 
a large pizza delivered, free pepperoni on — of 
every medium pizza delivered, and free peppe- 
roni filling in every calzone delivered. 


Free delivery 5-11 pm 

$5.00 minimum order please 
13 W. Center St. 

Winooski, VT 





Book Award 


lovie critic to speak 


academe and the plebian, 
popcorn-redolent movie 
houses.” Her reviews show an 
irreverence and humor which 
make her writing accessible to 
the average reader. 

In addition, Kael is blessed 
with an amazing cinematic 
memory. She maintains she can 
remember every film she has 
ever seen, and only sees an old 
film again for pleasure. 

Kael . described her _philo- 
sophy of reviewing, saying “I try 
to use my initial responses 
(which I think are probably my 
deepest and most honest ones) 
to explore not only what a movie 
means to me, but what it may 
mean to others: to get at the 
many ways in which movies, by 
affecting us on sensual and 
primitive levels, are a supremely 
pleasurable — and dangerous — 
art form.” 

She majored in philosophy at 
the University of California at 
Berkeley and is the recipient of 
eight honorary degrees. She was 
named a Guggenheim Fellow in 
1964, and received the George 
Polk Memorial Award for Criti- 
cism in 1970 and The National 
in 1974 for 
“Deeper into Movies.” 

Kael is the author of eight col- 
lections of articles and movie 
reviews. 
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Now at the Nick 





HUGH BROWN 


by R. Dunn 
"Stop Making Sense” 

I honestly don’t know what you could say bad about “Stop 
Making Sense.” It’s 16 songs worth of continuous fun, 
dancing and great music. So go to it. Love it. Live in awe of 
David Byrne and wonder how he can do everything from 
epileptic contortions to laps around the stage and still 
manage to sing. 

Touted as the most important concert film since the 
Rolling Stones made “Let's Spend the Night Together,” 
“Stop Making Sense” has been taking critics and movie- 
goers by storm. Even the conservative “New Yorker” | 
maga 
magazine calls “Stop Making Sense” “a happy move from 
beginning to end.” (They liked it.) 

The soundtrack was brought into the studio and clarified 
giving the film enough gloss to allow us to focus on the 
Heads’ incredible energy, stage presence and, of course, 
music. Most of the songs are from their recent “Speaking in 
Tongues” album, so you will probably find yourself singing 
along, cheering, clapping and generally acting like an idiot 
considering this isn’t a live concert. It’s too bad the Nickelo- 
deon isn’t exactly the type of theatre which encourages 
dancing in the aisles — and leave your Bics at home. 

Director Jonathon Demme manages to capture the 
band’s sense of fun, which includes a special appearance of 
the Tom Tom Club (The Talking Heads sans Byrnes), but 
for all intents and purposes the show belongs to David 
Byrnes. 

Byrnes designed the dramatically simple set which 
includes some terrific and predictably odd slide shows on 
the back wall. For example, the words “Star Wars,” “face- 
lift,” and “pig” serve as part of the background sequence for 
the song “Making Flippy Flop.” What Byrnes achieves isa 
series of visual surprises, with both the slides and with 
props, including the now famous “Big Suit” and a lamp that 
is, for Byrnes, a more interesting and versatile dancing 
partner than Ginger Rogers. 

Go see “Stop Making Sense” for fun, for the weird dance 
moves (guaranteed you'll be dancing like David Byrnes at 
parties for weeks), and just for the luxury of leaving a movie 
in a good mood. 

You see, I have this dream. I want to see hundreds of 
people in big suits shaking to “Girlfriend is Better” with 
David Byrnes on the big screen above like an artistic guru. 








CHUCK'S Mobil 


Complete Automotive Service 
SPECIALIZING IN 
FOREIGN & VOLKSWAGEN VEHICLES 
SPIN RALANCING 
VT. INSPECTION STATION 
24 HR TOWING & ROAD SERVICE BEER, SODA, SNACKS 


a OPEN 24 HOURS 













ac 655-0277 


Leo oN asnOURS APPROVED AAA REPAIR CENTER 
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AIR FORCE 
ROTC — 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 





When you're discussing something as important as your future, it’s urgent that you get the straight | ; 
facts. . .and that you understand them. Air Force ROTC can be an important part of your future. We would | 
like to outline some of the facts and invite you to look into gathering more. | 


It’s a fact: the Air Force needs highly-qualified, dedicated officers. . .men and women. It’s a fact: we need | 
people in all kinds of educational disciplines. It’s a fact: we're prepared to offer financial help to those who can | 
qualify for an Air Force ROTC scholarship. or 





_ Get together with an AFROTC representative and discuss the program. We'll give you all the facts. It F 
could be one of the most important talks you’ve ever had with anyone about your educational plans. {| 


= . 2 el 


i | 


We are now accepting applications for the AFROTC Two-Year Program. 


CONTACT : 
Major Bernie Dee 


AFROTC Office 
Sloane Art Center 


Campus’ Ext 2554 






/\GOR JHOVs tC) s 
ROTC 


Gateway to a great way of life. 





